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The flat roofs of the premises of Mr. 
E. H. Hicks at Fulham, London, illus- 
f trated above, are roofed with some 2,000 
f yards of Ruberoid. This is but one of 
the many important buildings upon 
which Ruberoid is in use. 


{ ‘ It is the most economical and reliable ¥ le 
covering for flat roofs. It is weather- 1 3 
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The Charm of the Country Town. 


I].—The City of Exeter (Concluded). 


By A. E. Richardson, F.R.I.B.A. 


N the first part of this article on Exeter (in the March issue), 

| it was shown that the development of the city on eighteenth- 

century lines was a gradual process, but that nevertheless 

the period—the most prepotent and prolific of all periods with 

respect to English domestic work—had stamped Exeter as 

indelibly as it has marked most other English towns. Every- 
where throughout the 


country, buildings of yee ies be Ral ; 
the so-called Georgian z= —% : : eae : 

type predominate, both en ae ae — 2 -% 

by reason of the intense oe a abe Se : * — 
; Sa? “see 


impressiveness of their So ee 
characteristics, and be- : 4 
cause of their vast 
superiority in numbers 
as compared’ with 
houses of earlier date. 
Indeed, even in Early 
Victorian days, the 
eighteenth - century 
mode was ‘‘common 
form,” and conse- 
quently excitel but 
little admiration. It 
was only when the 
nineteenth century be- 
gan to exhibit a fashion 
of its own that, by 
force of contrast, the 
reticent charm of the 
eighteenth-century 
house was clearly re- 
vealed: and then not 
so lustrously as it 
shines out to-day, when 
the old order giveth 
place to new so rapidly 
that ‘‘Georgian”’ relics 





become correspond- 
ingly precious—as, for 
example, in Westmin- 
ster, where within the 4 
past few years the de- ial 
molition of eighteenth- 
century houses has 
gone on at a scandalous 
pace. They have been 
destroyed wholesale 


with indecent haste. ENTRANCE DOORWAY, DEVON 


Luckily Exeter changes 
its mind much more slowly than London, and, having imbibed 
eighteenth-century traditions much more gradually, will abandon 
them with a like reluctance. 

For the greater part of the eighteenth century Exeter 
remained a compact city: brick houses were erected on old sites 
within the walls, spacious fruit gardens were built upon, gabled 


houses in the principal streets were refronted, and alterations 
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were made toshops. The suburbs forming the outlying portions 
of the parishes of St. David’s, St. Thomas’s, St. Sidwell’s, 
Alphington, St. Leonard’s, and Heavitree, for the most part 
consisted of fields, market gardens, and nurseries, with a number 
of country seats, including Cleave, Exwick, Madford, Bellair, 
Mount Radford, Alphington House, and Franklin, resembling a 
ring of isolated forts 
beyond the inner ram- 
parts. There were a 
few houses built  to- 
wards St. David’s Hill, 
-3 : “Ay ae - ee cottages and small 
: as te houses in St. Sidwell 

~ Street, Paris Street, 

Magdalen Street, and 
Holloway Street, and 
a corresponding de- 
velopment in Alphing- 
ton Street beyond Exe 
Bridge. Fresh impetus, 
however, was given to 
the city’sgrowth during 
the last quarter of the 
century, especially from 
1790 onwards, until at 
the time of the Napo- 
leonic threat high-class 
building — speculation 
was at its zenith. At 
this perio] temporary 
barracks for infantry 
and cavalry were ar- 
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ranged on a site near 
Danes Castle, and ar- 





tillery barracks were 
s built on the Exmouth 


3 road about a mile from 
. the centre of the city. 

r The London 
a coaches in 1835, not- 
if withstanding revised 
* time-tables and = im- 


proved roads, still took 

eighteen hours or more 
e to make the journey ; 
and the city, despite 
its craving for expan- 
sion, wore at this 
date, if the old prints 
are to be believed, an 
air of somnolent nonchalance. A year or two later a distinct 
improvement was effected: Goldsmith Street was widened, 
the higher or eastern market was built to complement the 
lower or western market opened in 1836, and the city was 
made ready, not to withstand another of the sieges which 
made up the romance of its history, but to receive the rail- 
way. From this summary of the aspect of Exeter as it 
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appeared during a very interesting and peaceful period of its 
existence the reader is invited to analyse the principal build- 
ings evolved by the skill and genius of local architects. He 
will be pleasantly surprised with the variety of type and the 
novelty of detail: favourable comparison can be made with 
similar developments at Buith, Bristol, and Clifton, for the 
buildings of Exeter have characteristics in common with, and 
approich in some particulars the best qualities of, buildings 
of like type in London. 

Difficulties of assigning a date sometimes arise from the 
combination of old and new work. For example, to a Georgian 
house-front of the first half of the eighteenth century a circular 
bow-window was added at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, and at a later period the front received a coating of 





laid on the 15th of July 1776, the bridge being opened for 
traffic in 1778. 

One cf the most convincing improvements of the 1810 period 
is to be found in the terrace groups forming two sides of the 
rectangle called Dix’s Field, the entrance to which is asym- 
metrical, but pleasingly informal. Delicately wrought lamp stan- 
dards of obelisk form mark the entrance. The corner house 
(which was illustrated on page 67 of the March issue) shows a 
novel treitment of bow-window and crinoline veranda: while 
the subsidiary groupings, although they have an appearance of 
undue deportment, are refined to a degree, and relieved from 
monotony by the treatment of the detail. The balconies are of 
wrought iron of light scale, the windows are of good shape, and 
the brickwork is contrasted with stone dressings. Balusters are 
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QUEEN STREET MARKET. 


stucco. From the proportions of the windows and the details 
of the main cornice and quoins, this house appears to be of 
contemporary date with the Hospital (page 65, March issue). 
The famous stone bridge across the River Exe was 
demolished a few yeirs ago; it had succeeded a medieval bridge 
built in 1250. An Act for erecting a new bridge and forming 
a more convenient approach to the city was passed in 1769, and 
the foundation stone was laid on the 4th of October in 1770. 
A London architect named Dixon was entrusted with the 
work, but during its progress, in 1775, a high flood swept 
away the insufficient foundations, and the designer was dis- 
missed. This led to the employment of John Goodwin, 
who had been an assistant to Dixon. <A fresh design was 


prepared, and the foundation stone of the first arch was 


grouped in panels over the upper windows to increase the 
vertical effect as well as to act as foils. 

Exeter Institute, a restrained yet distinguished building, 
stands in the precincts of the Cathedral, facing the wall of the 
north aisle. The photograph shows (page 8g) the details of 
the entrance doorway and side lights. These details are 
quite remarkably reminiscent of certain phases of Colonial 
work. This Institute was designed in the opening years of the 
last century; it is practically of the same date as the Cottonian 
Library at Plymouth which Foulston designed, and if not actually 
from the pencil of this architect it proves his influence. The 
library is effectively lighted from a circular lantern. There is a 
gallery dividing the interior into two heights, and the bookshelves 
and cases form integral features of the treatment. 
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Exwick House (p. g1) is a well-proportioned building typical 
of the fashion of 1820 as developed by Foulston in Devon 
and Cornwall. Simplicity and directness are its chief qualities. 

Southernhay House (page 93) is representative of the large 
type of middle-class town-house built a century ago, a novel 
feature of the setting being the placing of the front some 
distance back from the road, with a small drive and screen 
of trees. The entrance is masked by a continuous loggia, which 
forms the chief architectural feature. The slightly projecting 
centre to the loggia, with breaks and pediment, is somewhat 
daring in adjustment, but its effectiveness is convincing. 


As one walks from Southernhay to the Cathedral along a 
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secluded side path thit cuts through the city wall, the small 
iron bridge shown by the illustration on the front page of last 
month’s issue arrests attention. It is graceful in line and richly 
simple. The lower rib of the girder bears the inscription: 
BURNET PATCH ESQ" MAYOR, ISI4. R. TREWMAN ESQ® 
RECEIVER, 

Another interesting example of the development of a local 
residential centre is to be seen in the group of five houses 
called Pennsylvania Crescent, to the north-east of the city. 
hese houses can be compared with the villas designed by 
John Foulston at Plymouth, the detail of the verandas, 
pilasters, and entrances being similar. They are in marked 
contrast to the modern gabled villas now stretching in the 
direction of Pinhoe. 


About the time Plymouth and Devonport were receiving 
weathercoats of stucco and slate, many old buildings in Exeter, 
especially those facing the shops in High Street and Fore 
Street, were brought into the fashion that followed the doc- 
trines of Soane. The illustration of ‘“‘ The Mint” (page 94) 
shows the novel treatment accorded to a small shop near the 
High Street. In the design of this shop-front will be seen 
evidence of ‘‘ Empire” character. The end pilasters have Greek 
key ornamentation, the intermediate posts being moulded. The 
charm of the design is its simplicity, rendered more effective 
by the sashing of the shop window. 


From the year 1830 onwards Greek detail became the 





CRESCENT. 


medium favoured by local architects, although local charac- 
teristics were by no means ignored. The obelisk near South 
Sirect and the doorhead from Fore Street typify the minor 
features of the day. 

In this connexion the name of Charles Fowler, a local 
architect, is of interest, for the erection of two important 
civic buildings within the city fell to his lot: but this was 
subsequent to his success in London. Charles Fowler was 
born in 1792, and gained experience and training in the office 
of an Exeter surveyor whose practice included many local 
houses. In 1814 Fowler made his way to London, and was 
engaged by David Laing as an assistant. He spent some 
time with Laing preparing drawings in connexion with the 


New Customs House, and appears to have started practice 
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for himself soon after. His first work of magnitude was Covent 
Garden Market, which he completed in 1830. A year later he 
was commissioned to design Hungerford Market, the scale of 
which can be judged from his original drawings now in the 
collection of the Royal Institute of British Architects. In 
1835, news of his fame as a specialist in market design having 
reached Exeter, the authorities invited him to design the Lower 
or Western Market, which he completed a year later. The illus- 
tration (page 93) shows the fine scale of this building, the refine- 
ment ‘of the ornament, the originality of the conception, and 
the correctness of expression, for it is unmistakably a market 
and nothing else. That he was proud of his work is obvious 
from the fact that he caused his name to be chiselled on the 
beam over the central entrance in Fore Street. 


weet 


its purpose, and is far more logical than many of the hybrid 
structures produced to meet similar conditions during the last 
thirty years. In the intervals of his work on market buildings 
He entered 
the competition for London Bridge in 1822, and gained the first 


Fowler found time to study the design of bridges. 
premium, but Rennie was employed in his place. Four years 
later Fowler built the bridge over the Dart at Totnes. He had 
many pupils and followers, and it is possible that the design of 
the Exeter Dispensary (page g1) was influenced by him. 

Fowler frequently exhibited his work at the Paris Salon, and 
was a prominent member of the Royal Institute in its early days. 
After a strenuous career he died in 1867. 

The foregoing summary of the prominent buildings of 
Exeter evolved between the years 1740 and 1840 is by no means 





“THE MINT,” EXETER. 


Fowler's designs were always architecturally consistent, the 
theme of the conception appearing both externally and internally. 
He could arrange a Classic clerestory, could borrow ideas from 
the timber construction advocated by Philibert de ’'Orme and 
give substantial interest for the accommodation. Fowler in this 
essay combined Italian composition with Greek detail, and 
succeeded in producing a building both monumental and useful. 
A year later he was commissioned to erect the higher market in 
Queen Street, a building the exterior appearance of which is 
characteristically Greek of Empire stamp. 

The illustration shows the scholarship of this designer, and 
provides an object lesson in taste and refinement. It has been 
said of this building that it is as modern in appearance as it 


was at the time of its erection; it certainly makes the appeal of 


exhaustive of the wealth of the tradition, but may serve the 
purpose of indexing a peculiar local phase. 

The visitor to the city is confronted by a remarkable series 
of buildings; he can read the story of the English Renaissance 
in all quarters, and he can satisfy his taste for particular phases, 
be they Medieval, Georgian, or matured Classic. Exeter is a 
pleasant city, busy at the centre, expeditious on the outskirts, 
allied to the sea, and rejoicing in the decoration afforded by 
the greenery of leafy open spaces. She is medizeval in 
sentiment, but interesting in the lines of her later expression, 
which include the warm brick houses of the eighteenth century, 
the equally warm stucco of a later period—the rugged mass of 
Hayward’s Prison, and the Corinthian insulations of the old 
Post Office. 


Current Architecture. 
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-e . y . * < 5 + . 
Pacific Steam Navigation Companys Offices, Liverpool. 


Willink and Thicknesse, FF.R.I.B.A., Architects. 


N contemplating a British building of unusually large 
| dimensions, one’s thoughts always take involuntary flight 
to America. This is not strange. In America the 
“mammoth” building is common, In Britain it is rare and 
remarkable. And as with the size, so with the sumptuousness. 
Both lessons our commercial magnates have learned from the 
United States, where business enterprise may not be more keen 
than it is here, but is certainly more expansive, and, as some 
would say, more daringly experimental ; which is equivalent to 
saying that it is more imaginative. Perhaps it is because 
America is a big country that its business men are alive to the 
value of scale as an investment; but by what mental pro- 
cess, or by what subtle business instinct, they have arrived at 
their shrewd perception that high-class decoration and lavish 
“trimmings” (an American term!) are—and again the expres- 
sion is of transatlantic origin—‘‘ a paying proposition” is more 
a matter of conjecture. Most likely it arose from a realization 
that bigness and bareness sort not well together; or, still more 
probably, from an astute inference that a rich interior, being 
imposing and impressive, is therefore a valuable commercial 
asset. 
This is to take the lowest possible ‘‘ basal plane.” Keen as 
the American commercial man notoriously is in the pursuit of 
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wealth, it does not follow that he is without esthetic intuition 
and impulse. If he were, he would not have called on the 
architect to do his best—would not have lavished such fabulous 
sums on marble, bronze, mahogany ; would not have authorized 
his architect to commission the best carvers and painters to 
co-operate in the production of a costly palace of commerce. 
Not only the commercial value of art, but the artistic soul in 
commerce, is, we fear, better understood in the States than it is 
here, even to-day. Here there is a strong tendency to draw a 
broad dividing line between art and commerce; there, the two 
entities commingle as freely as the pigment with its vehicle. 
To say that commerce is there impregnated with art is to risk 
the retort that there also art is impregnated with commerce. 
Most certainly there is interaction—and we make no doubt that 
it is for the good of both elements. ‘‘ Out of strength cometh 
forth sweetness” is a reversible proposition. Banks, insurance 
buildings, the great shipping offices, have been designed and 
adorned, in America, in suchwise as to prove that there may be 
temples of commerce as well as temples of art. Indeed, in 
bringing such so-called temples of art as the theatre and the 
opera-house into comparison with the architecturally conceived 
business building, it is evident at once where dignity and 
restraint abide. One would hardly look for these qualities in 
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‘places of amusement,” but would confidently expect to find 
them in the commercial building, where garish vulgarity, or any 
intimation of sensuous excess, would be manifestly out of 
keeping. 

An excellent example of the grand manner in commercial 
design is the new Cunard Building in Liverpool. First as to its 
site: as we said in reviewing the building as a whole (vol. xli), 
it was an appreciation of real assets that led the Cunard Steam- 
ship Company to choose for their new Liverpool offices the most 
the 
and has caused them to 


spectacular position in the city—an island site on river 
front, overlooking the landing-stage 
erect on that site (approximately 300 ft. by 200 ft.) a building 
containing accommodation not only for themselves, but also for 
many other large firms. The Cunard Building is flanked on the 
south by the offices of the Mersey Docks and Harbour Board, 
and on the north by those of the Royal Liver Insurance 
Company; the three structures together occupying the site of 
the old George's Dock, which was closed and converted into a 
building area by the continuance across it of Brunswick Street 
and Water Street. Its to 


architects, who devise 1 a building which “‘ should ignore without 


environment was a sore trial its 


affronting ” its neighbours, which had not even a building line in 
common. The Cunard Building is of more or less Florentine 
character, ‘‘ prolucing its impact on the mind by the resultant 
of quite simple factors—a broadly distributed wall surface, a 


rich Italian cérnice, a batterel and heavily rusticated base.” 
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And its planning is for the most part simple, direct, and large 
in its parts. 

The offices of the Pacific Steam Navigation Company were 
prepared for them immediately after the completion of the 
building. Messrs. Willink and Thicknesse, FF.R.I.B.A., the 
designers of the entire building, were the architects of these 
offices, which are of very large dimensions, being about 120 ft. 
long and about 170 ft. wide. There is a large area over the 
centre, 53 ft. wide, which goes over the public space between 
the counters. The whole of the ground floor is given up to 
ordinary office accommodation, and a portion of the first floor 
is occupied by board room, chairman's room, general manager's 
room, and the secretarial staff. 

All the general storage of the company is accommo late | in 
the basement, a lift made by Messrs. Waygood-Otis giving 
connexion between the basement and the first floor. 

As the entire work was carried out during the war, it was 
found impossible to have marble for the pillars, which are 
accordingly covered with decorative plaster, relieved by appro- 


sriate gilding on both columns and cornices. 
ta) Pm) 


W. Cubitt 
Messrs. G. 


Messrs & Co. The 
b» H. Morton & 
The whole of the plisterwork, plain and decorative, was executed 


The contractors for the building itseli w re 


whole of the mahogany woodwork was carried ut 
Son, Liverpool. 
by Messrs. G. Jackson & Sons, London. The electric lighting was carried out 
by Messrs. Higgins & Grilfiths, London, and the alabaster bowls were supplied 
& Sons, Lichfield The 


manufactured by the Leyland and Birmingham Company 


by Messrs. Bridgeman floors are covered with 


** Rublino,”’ 
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A Shop-front in New Bond Street, London. 


Matthew J. Dawson, 


Ir is odd to think how very modern so very familiar an 
object as the shop-front is. No farther back than Tudor times, 
there were no shop-fronts proper, but only the stallboards from 
which they have been evolved. When glass was first obtainable, 
it was too expensive to be employed by the small trader. And 
in the early days your small trader was very small indeed. 
To-day the butcher, the poultry-dealer, and the fishmonger 
preserve the tradition of the unglazed fronts which at first were 
general. The stallboard on which the wares were displayed by 
day was by night folded up to form a shutter for the shop. 
When at length glass was available, it was used in very small 
panes, because they could not be made in very large dimensions, 
and because, the material being precious, it was desirable to 
provide that the calamity of breakage should be minimized. 
Diamond panes, one may surmise, were the result of an attempt 
to disguise, by turning it to decorative account, the insignificant 
size of the glass. To the same object, it may be imagined, 
can be ascribed the decorative effects introduced—gradually, no 
doubt—into the eighteenth-century shop-window. These effects 
were not limited to the ornamental detail of leadwork and iron- 
work, but included also much graceful wood-cutting or turning 
in the brackets and so forth. Nor was this the only result of 
thus making a virtue of necessity. Flatness and small panes 
were indeed an insipid combination. Relief from it was found 
in the bow-window—a shape that shopkeepers would not 


willingly abandon until means were found of curving the huge 


A.R.I.B.A., Architect. 


sheets of ‘“‘plate” glass that, this modification having been 
achieved, came into favour everywhere. 

Many are the architects who hate curved glass. For them 
elass may break if it will; but to bend it seems most 
unnatural. Of the same school of thought are they who hold 
that leviathan sheets of glass are inconvenient and unnecessary. 
Exceedingly difficult to handle, and so expensive to break that 
they have been made a special feature of insurance business, 
they are, in effect, the most horrific enemy of architecture. 
Phese drawbacks seem at length to have been realized. Shop- 
front design is reverting to the more reasonable size of pane that 
makes respectable architectural effect possible. It is reverting, 
moreover, to the beautiful eighteenth-century models. 

Although the shop-front here illustrated follows the best 
traditions, and is informed with the old spirit, it is nevertheless 
stamped with originality and “character.” It has been executed 
by the Birmingham Guild, Ltd., to the design of Mr. Matthew 
J. Dawson, A.R.I.B.A. The shop-front is in ‘* Duralumin,” an 
alloy of silver finish that remains bright, having, it is said, 
the strength of steel with only one-third the weight of 
brass. The guttering above the fascia lettering is in cast 
lead, while the fascia is in marble with incised lettering that, 
as the illustration shows, is of excellent form. The venti- 
lating cresting underneath is cast lead, and the marble is 
white and black, that immediately above the stallboard being 
black. 
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Swanage and the Purbeck Quarries. 


IKE innumerable other country towns, Swanage consists 

| , of one main thoroughfare, with a few minor streets 
tributary to it. Mr. Frank L. Emanuel has chosen 

for his picture (Plate IV) 
most uncommon for a country High Street : shows also that 


a corner that shows a grandeur 


the street is narrow and tortuous beyond the common experience. 
‘The fine doorway on the right hand might be, but for its essen- 
tially English feature of the projecting clock, that of some early 
Renaissance palace in Italy. The enrichments, however, are 
rather overpowering, the detail being oppressive rather than 
One feels that 
the brackets have enough to do in supporting the too sturdy 


elegant, and therefore -nglish without a doubt. 


cornice, without having to bear the additional burden of an 
equally ponderous balcony. 

There is the best or perhaps it were safer to Say the second 
best—of reasons why Swanage should thus lavishly affect the 
grand manner. Stone lies about it in abundance, and stone, 
being essentially a noble material, is an incentive to build nobly 


Why 


the street, with its steepish slope, its sharp windings, and its 


perhaps, heavily certainly : also in pseudo-classical style. 
absurd narrowness, should thus wantonly flout newrly all the 
most cherished convictions or conventions of the town-planner 
is a mystery that perhaps the geologist is best qualified to 
solve; unless it be assumed that there was formerly thought 
to be a subtle affinity between crookedness, narrowness, and 
That these are 
depends is the reason why town-planners, and 


picturesqueness. conditions on which “ pic- 
turesqueness ” 
all artists of the austerer stamp, hate the word. Its use is 
now confined to auctioneers, and is covered by their licence. 

In some of the houses of the High Street, and perhaps in 
some of those in the minor streets, we may see stone from the 
selfsame quuirries whence were hewn materials for the con- 
struction or the adornment of the Houses of Parliament, of 
Winchester, St. Paul’s, and Salisbury Cathedrals, the Temple 
Church, Romsey Abbey, and many another noble building. 
Purbeck marble, for example, is of high renown, and it adorns 
the memorial in front of Charing Cross railway station. It is 
said that the quarriers at Purbeck are of Norman descent, as 
some of their names seem to indicate, and that they do not 
Dorset dialect, or that they 
difference which, however, is common to the natives of Swanage. 


speak the speak it with a 
It may well be that the Swanage folk are of another race 
than those living farther inland. All those parts of our coasts 
that were subject to invasion are notoriously peopled by 
descendants from the intruders, and the shores of ‘* Dorset 
dear” could hardly claim exemption from this fairly general rule. 

line figures of men are the Purbeck quarriers, and they are 
as sturdy intellectually as physically. An independent habit of 
mind, or an exclusiveness originally derived from their conscious- 
ness that they were foreign intruders, may have led to their 
banding themselves together as a close corporation. At all events, 
among them it is possible to study a survival of the ancient guild 


system. Masons, in which term quarriers may be for the nonce 


included, have been always endowed with a double portion of 


the spirit of association, as the inveteracy and universality of the 
cult of Freemasonry show proof enough : 
Marblers of the Isle of 

No one but the son of a freeman of the guild may 


Purbeck is a corporation as strict as 
ancient. 
enter it, and the admission of apprentices has quite a medieval 


flavour. A boy entering the quarries 1s subject to his father, to 


and the Company of 


whom the boy’s wages belong. On the first Shrove Tuesday 
after he has attained the age of twenty one, the youth attends 
‘* After the 


company’s charter has been solemnly read, the ‘ free boy,’ with 


the annual court which the quarriers hold at Corfe. 


a pot of beer in one hand and a penny loaf (made specially for 
the occasion) in the other, formally claims his freedom, where- 
upon 6s. 8d. is demanded of him, and his name is added to the 
roll.””. This custom was of old standing as long ago as 1551. 
When this Quarriers’ Parliament is prorogued, a football is tossed 
into a field at Corfe and kicked about until the players grow 
weary of the sport. This was a very natural ending, Shrove 
Tuesday, football, and apprentices, having been intimately 
associated time out of mind. 

Quarries in Purbeck are held onan odd tenure. Before 1788 
the quarriers had the right to open a quarry anywhere without 
Since that date 
‘*When a man wishes to open 


consulting anybody and without paying rent! 
the privilege has been curtailed. 
a new quarry, he goes to the landlord and asks permission to do 
so on certain terms, namely payment of royalty by the ton, the 
foot run, or the square foot, according to the kind of stone 
obtained. Once such permission is given and he has started 
working, his tenure is perpetual on two conditions: first, that he 
pays the stipulated dues to the landlord; and secondly, that 
he does not omit to work the quarry for a year and a day.” 
Oddly enough, default is penalized not by the landlord, but by 
the Marblers’ Company, one member forfeiting his rights to 
another. 

The manner of working the quarries is comparable, on a 
small scale, to that of coal-mining. The marketable stone lies 
sometimes fifty or sixty feet below the surface, and is reached by 
sinking a slanting shaft. Some of these quarries are very 
extensive, and are worked for generations without exhausting 
them. Many of the sixty or so near Swanage, however, have 
been worked out, and the bulk of the supplies must be sought 
farther inland. Nevertheless, the Purbeck beds, comprising 
marls, freshwater limestones, and shales, attain near Swanage a 
thickness of about 400 ft., and the Island of Purbeck therefore 
seems likely to yield structural and ornamental stone for cen- 
turies to come. 

From St. Alban’s Head at Swanage one looks across the bay 
to Portland Bill, and remembers that Purbeck and Portland 
have, between them, had a larger share than any other part of 
the country in supplying structural and decorative stone for the 
builder and the carver. In Portland there is, they say, enough 
stone to employ quarrymen for 2,000 years. It was no less 
famous an architect than Inigo Jones who first discovered the 
virtues of Portland stone, which he straightway used in his 
Banqueting House in Whitehall: and Wren’s use of the stone 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral set the seal on its suitability for London 
structures. But Byland Abbey, built in the twelfth century, 
may have convinced Jones and Wren of the durability of 
Portland stone. 

Swanage has a further architectural interest of sorts. 
Mr. Thomas Hardy was trained as an architect; and in his 
Dorset, that 
and Swanage, as our 


incomparable novels, what Wessex is_ to 


Knollsea is to Swanage—so it is sid; 
artist long ago discovered, is that rare kind of seaside town 
where one may sketch in peace “ far from the madding crowd,” 
to quote the phrase which Hardy borrowed from the noble 


poem by Gray to make the title of a noble novel. 
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BUREAU-CABINET OF OAK, DECORATED WITH ANGLO-CHINESE DESIGNS IN GOLD AND COLOURS 
UPON A BACKGROUND OF SCARLET LACQUER. 


Victoria and Albert Museum. 








Queen Anne appears to have inherited little of the 


| | NLIKE her elder sister and predecessor upon the throne, 


natural love for 


Stuarts. 


cipally for splendid military achievements and supreme excellence 
in literature. Yet the polite arts by no means languished for want 


if the 
sovereign displayed no taste 


of royal patronage : 


for planting and building, 
or even for literature, pre- 
ferring rather the pleasures 
and 


of hunting, driving, 


horse-racing as a_ refuge 
from domestic sorrows and 


ill-health, 


the architects, painters, and 


a relaxation in 


craftsmen of the day found 
ample patronage among her 
subjects. Of the first-named, 
Wren, 


brugh erected many splendid 


Talman, and Van- 
houses which were lavishly 
adorned by the decorative 
La- 


euerre, Chéron, Ricci, Lan- 


painters Verrio and 
scroon, and Thornhill, and 
the 


Watson, and 


woodcarvers Gibbons, 
Maine. The 
decorative bird, flower, and 
fruit pictures of James 
Cradock, 
and Peter Casteels enjoyed 


Bogdani, Luke 
great vogue, side by side with 
the imposing portraiture of 
Richardson, 


Kneller and 


backed by the dignified and 


formal tall oak panelling of 


The 


the craftsmen and artisans 


the period. 


were swelled by innumerable 
émigres highly trained under 
the tutelage of Le Brun in 
the artistic workshops of the 
Louvre and Gobelins, so that 
of the greatest 


skill 


executants 


aptitude and were 


available in all branches of 


the decorative and 
despite the many formative 
influences from abroad some- 


thing 


arts: 


approaching a dis- 
tinctively English style was 
evolved by the beginning of 
the eighteenth century. 


the 
The age of Anne is distinguished by the annalists prin- 


ranks of 


Decoration and Furniture 


from the Restoration to the Regency. 


1V—Queen 


By Ingleson C. Goodison. 


arts which 


Photo: 


CABRIOLE-LEG 


characterized 


the 


CHAIR, WITH UPHOLSTERED BACK AND SE 


COVERED WITH NEEDLEWORK. 


Victoria and Albert Museum. 


ladies of fashion flocked for the excitement of shopping. 





AT 


Anne Furniture 


One of the most remarkable foreign influences is observable 
in the gradual engrafting of Oriental upon European art, which 
was due to the agency of the great Eastern trading companies 
now conducting a flourishing traffic in tea, porcelain, lacquer, etc., 
which were distributed through the India or China houses where 


Peter 
Motteux’s in Leadenhall 
Street was a famous “India” 


shop, the great resort of 
ladies of quality, as were 
Margus’s and Mrs. Siam’s, 
one of the chief allurements 
being the raffle, which mini- 


stered to the prevailing pas- 


sion for gambling. The 
shops of the Royal Ex- 


change, New Exchange, and 
I:xeter ‘Change were plente- 
ously stored with all kinds 
of rich wares and fine com- 
modities both Oriental and 
Occidental—their walks the 
favourite promenades and 
very centres of the fashion, 
and their galleries a com- 
mon place of assignation ; 
many contemporary accounts 
make reference to the dan- 
allurements of the 
“pretty merchants” charged 
with the dispersal of wares 
hardly less striking and at- 
tractive in 


gerous 


these arcades 
where— 
* Shops breathe perfumes, 
Through sashes ribbons glow.” 
rival 
India Companies — 


In 1702 the two 
last 
called respectively the L<a- 
don and the English—came - 
to terms after a period of 
conflict, and amalgamated 
in 1708 under the title of 
the United East India Com- 
pany. At the opening of 
the eighteenth century the 
cargoes of three ships alone, 
belonging to John Company, 
are reported to have realized 
no lessa sum than £200,000. 
1700 
especially the ‘India and 


Evelyn in remarks 


Chinese curiosities ” in 


Samuel Pepys’s house at 
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Photo : 6&6 A.M 
HIGH-BACKED CABRIOLE-LEGGED CHAIR, UPHOLSTERED, 
AND COVERED WITH NEEDLEWORK. 


Victoria and Albert Museu 


Clapham, and the diary of John Hervey, first Earl of Bristol, 
records a payment in 1702 to Peter Gumley, of £29 for “China 
and Japan ware,” anentry in the same nobleman’s journal of the 
purchase, in 1695, from Gerard Johnson (Gerrit or ‘‘ Garriet ” 
Johnson) of a ‘*t black” suite comprising a ‘“‘glass, table, and 
stands,” doubtless relating to specimens of lacquer furniture 
in vogue throughout the reigns of William and Mary and 
Queen Anne. 

The bureau-cabinet of red lacquer illustrated in the frontis- 
piece to this article is representative of the type current at 
the end of the seventeenth and beginning of the eighteenth 
centuries. The broken pediment and hollow cornice are 
indicative of a date rather later than the example illustrated 
in a previous issue,* although the interval in point of time 
cannot be very great. 

Something of the lightness and brightness of coloration 
derived from the porcelains and gay fabrics of the East is 
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traceable in the embroidered covering of the chair illustrated 
on page 103. The front legs are of walnut, plainly cabriole- 
shaped, and carved with a modification of the club foot, the 
form of which has suggested the appellation ‘‘ duck” foot- 
applied, perhaps, more appropriately to an example figuring 
subsequently in an iilustration accompanying this article. A 
great deal of embroidery was executed during the reigns of 
William and Mary and Queen Anne for upholstery purposes, 
the panels being designed to fit the backs, seats, and arms of 
chairs, settees, and stools, and the designs comprising vases or 
baskets of choice blooms—closely corresponding with the con- 
temporary still-life pictures of Monnoyer — or consisting of 
armorial bearings, pastoral subjects, and ‘“‘all-over’’ flower 
patterns, like the cover of the high-back chair illustrated in the 
accompanying photograph on this page. 

Walnut was the dominant wood for cabinet-making in the 
reign of Queen Anne, as it had been throughout the preceding 
reign of William and Mary, though the use of mahogany was 


not unknown before the accession of George the First. In the 





Property of Messrs. Gregory & C 


HANGING MIRROR, THE FRAME PEDIMENTED, MOULDED, 
SHAPED, AND DECORATED WITH DESIGNS IN 
GILDED GESSO. 
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design of chairs the curved back, shaped to fit the human spinal 
column, and the carved splat and top rail of William III’s reign 
which was illustrated in the first article of this series,* gave 
place to the graceful curving lines and comfortable smooth 
vase-shaped splat of the period of Queen Anne. As the reign 
progressed, chair-backs became lower; the hooped-back uphol- 
stered chair and the smooth “dipped” top-rail were con- 
cessions to the rising standard of comfort and increasing desire 
for simplicity and elegance. The cabriole leg was universally 
employed upon stools, chairs, tables, and stands for chests 
and cabinets, at first united by an underframing of piainly turned 
and ‘swelled’ stretchers, which were afterwards omitted. 
The most characteristic enrichment of the cabriole knee at this 
period was the carved escallop-shell, sometimes accompanied 
by a pendent-husk ornament, and later replaced by acanthus 
leafage and voluted scroll-bracketting. A typical chair of the 


* THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW, Janusz ry 1920, page .I 





Property of I, C. Goodtson 

HANGING MIRROR IN SHAPED FRAME VENEERED WITH 

WALNUT AND DECORATED WITH APPLIED GILT WOOD 
CARVINGS DISPLAYING ROCOCO INFLUENCE. 
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Property of I. C. Goodison. 


UPRIGHT MIRROR IN A SHAPED, MOULDED, AND CROsSs 
BANDED FRAME VENEERED WITH WALNUT, AND HAVING 
A FRET-CUT CRESTING. 


Queen Anne period, after the abolition of the stretcher-framing, 
c. 1712, was illustrated on page 22 of THE ARCHITECTURAL 
REVIEW for January 1920. 

Furniture decorated with gilded gesso, in slight relief, like 
the mirror illustrated on page 104, was extremely popular, the 
method of application of this very effective substitute for carving 
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Martin Buckmaster, Esq. 


WALNUT DOUBLE CHEST. 


being described in detail in a previous article devoted to the 
subject of ‘ Decorative Mirrors,” * when reference was made 
to surviving examples at Hampton Court Palace and elsewhere, 
executed in this enduring. material and identified with the 
Huguenot designer Daniel Marot, many of whose compositions 
were issued to the public in a series of etchings published in 1712. 

The hanging mirror illustrated on page 105, In a saw-cut 
frame of walnut wood, decorated with a slight repeating leaf- 
pattern of carving next to the glass, and with applied gilt wood- 
carvings at the top and_ sides, displaying traces of Rococo 
influence, 
interest as emphasizing the effectiveness of walnut and gilding 
in combination, of which many examples are found dating from 
the period of Queen Anne. A typical Queen Anne upright 
mirror, in a shaped, slightly moulded, and cross-banded frame 
veneered with walnut, and having a characteristic fret-cut 
cresting, 1s illustrated on the same page. It will be observed 
that the ‘* Vauxhall” glass, which is ‘“silvered” by the mer- 
curial process, is divided into an upper and a lower plate, 
which overlap, as was customary in large mirrors, and that 
bo‘) are margined with wide bevelling, executed at a slight angle 


of inclination owing to the thinness of the contemporary glass. 


rHE ARCHITECTURAL EVIEW, Februar 1920 


belongs perhaps to the succeeding reign, but is of 


The double chest, or chest-upon-chest, of drawers was a 
commodious article of furniture, popular at this period and 
for upwards of a century afterwards. The example illustrated 
is of pine veneered with walnut, the drawer-linings being of 
oak. An engaging feature in the design is the _ semi- 
hemispherical niche, contrived with great artifice in the 
centre of the lowest drawer-front, which is inlaid in the form 
of a star, the half-rays being alternately of light and dark 
wood. This niche-head sinking is a decorative feature often 
encountered in chests, both double and single, and in bureaux, 
where, however, its practical office is more evident. The 
coved cornice and canted or elaborately stop-chamfered and 
fluted corners of this double chest are eminently characteristic 
details of the period under review; and the slight gilt-brass 
drawer-pulls and escutcheons, although somewhat assorted, 
are all typical and practically contemporaneous. A feature 
which distinguishes the drawer-fronts from those of the William 
and Mary period is the thin cock-beading round the edges of 
the drawers and attached thereto, and the “ lipping ” of cross- 
cut veneering on the framing itself which surrounds the 
drawers. In earlier specimens this framing will be found to be 
covered with a single half-round (or rather, semi-elliptical) 
beading, or with a twin beading, or, more rarely, with a very 
slight moulding. 

The walnut corner-cupboard illustrated on this page is one 
of those to which reference was made in a previous article,* 
designed to stand upon the projecting moulded dado-rail of the 


* THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW, March 1920, page 77. 
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WALNUT CORNER CUPBOARD. 
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Property of I. C. Goodison, 
DRESSING-GLASS AND KNEEHOLE WRITING-TABLE, OF 
OAK, VENEERED WITH WALNUT. 

The table-top is shaped at the two front corners to correstond with a card-table 
designed en suite: below the top is a pull-out writing-siide, with a sunk well 
for papers, writing implements, and ink-bottles 
period. In this example the door-panel is bevelled and “‘ fielded,” 
and veneered with beautiful wood of carefully selected figure, 
arranged with great judgment to display all the natural 
beauties of the grain. The fluted side pilasters are built up 
of transverse sections, each of which has become slightly 
concave—a ‘‘ fault’ which is greatly mitigated by the admir- 
able play of the high lights on the lustrous oil-varnish, a 
superfine finish which two centuries of wear have failed to 

impair. 

One of the most typical pieces of furniture of the period 
is the Queen Anne haut-bois, or “tall-boy,” which forms the 
subject of Plate V. The double-chest is frequently dignified 
with the appellation of ‘tall-boy ”; but a useful distinction is 


maintained by confining the term to the particular form of 


chest upon an open stand indicated in the accompanying 
illustration. This graceful piece of furniture is unadorned with 


carving, the designer relying upon elegance of line, delicacy of 


moulding, and the natural beauty of his material in appreciative 
and skilful hands. The plain cabriole legs are slight but 
sufficient, the fret-cut arches are pleasing and diversified in 
line, and the simple mouldings employed are excellent in profile 
and proportion. Each drawer-front is margined with cock- 
beading, and banded with feather, or herring-bone, edging, 
the jointing of the veneer coinciding with the centres of the 
escutcheons and drawer-pulls, which are of brass, the back 
plates being shaped and bevelled at the edges, and chased, or 
punched, with incised designs of Oriental character. All the 
lippings to the drawer-framing are of cross-banded veneer, and 
the mouldings are worked “on the cross” to display the figured 
walnut grain to advantage. The whole carcase is of pine, 
with the exception of the sides and bottoms of the drawers, 
which are of oak. 

A kneehole writing-table of oak veneered with pale golden- 
hued walnut figures in three following illustrations, and 
although typical of many corresponding pieces of the Queen 
Anne period, it possesses certain features which are unusual : 








‘ 
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TOILET-MIRROR AND DRESSING-TABLE. 
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WALNUT KNEEHOLE TABLE. 


With writing-slide closed, 


the two front corners of the top are shaped to correspond with 
a card-table en suite, and the edge of the table-top is bordered 
with a semi-elliptical cross-cut beading to match. Below the 
top and immediately above the uppermost drawer is a pull-out 
writing-slide covered with a panel of pale apple-green velvet, 
bordered with gilt galon affixed with nails of gilded brass, 
around which is a broad band of walnut veneer, and on the 
right hand a sunk compartment for stationery with shaped 
partitions affording divisions for the accommodation of writing 
implements, ink-bottle, and sand-dredger. The writing-slide 
has a slightly pulvinated front, bordered with a thin half- 
round cock-beading, and is extended by means of small knob- 
handles of turned walnut. 

Below the long upper drawer are two tiers of three drawers 
and a central recessed cupboard, the knee-hole being headed 
with a perforate arch centring in a convex elliptical ‘* lozenge.” 
The plinth is saw-pierced, to form high bracket feet, which in 
the reign of Queen Anne replaced the turned or carved feet of 
the preceding century. 


The photograph on page 107 illustrates a small dressing- 
table of pine veneered with walnut, having three frieze drawers 
with beaded overlapping fronts margined with feather banding. 
The frieze-rail is arched and shaped, and the top elaborately 
banded, while the legs are of solid walnut, cabriole, and with 
club feet. The small toilet-mirror or adjustable dressing-glass 
shown upon this table, and above the kneehole table in the 
preceding photograph, illustrates a minor piece of furniture 
in great request at the end of the seventeenth and beginning 
of the eighteenth centuries. More elaborate specimens are 
encountered mounted upon two-tier or three-tier bases, or on 
slant-top bureaux, which are frequently exquisite specimens 
of cabinet-making, most beautifully fitted, with shaped drawers 
and central cupboards, and compartments divided by elegantly 
profiled partitions. 

The age of Anne was essentially a gambling age, an age for 
chamber music and social gatherings—the fashionable dinner- 
hour of five o'clock left much time for hard drinking and high 


WALNUT KNEEHOLE TABLE. 


With pull-out slide extended. 





Property of I. C. Goodison 
FOLDING CARD-TABLE ON CABRIOLE LEGS WITH CARVED 
KNEES AND BALL-AND-CLAW FEET. 
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Photo: 
RECTANGULAR STOOL ON CABRIOLE 
DUCK FEET. 


Victoria and Albert Museum 
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play, and perhaps the piece of furniture most in request 
after the chair was the card-table, of which a_ typical 
108. This is of walnut, 


example is presented on page 


front - legs with elaborately carved knees 
bold feet. The fold-over 


top, when extended, is supported upon framing arranged 


upon cabriole 


and brackets and ball-and-claw 


on the ‘‘concertina”™ principle (instead of on the “gate” 


principle, which was popular at a later period) in order to 
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WALNUT ARM-CHAIR WITH SHAPED BACK, CARVED 
SPLAT, CABRIOLE LEGS, AND TURNED UNDERFRAME. 


I, C. Goodison, 
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A CORNER ARM-CHAIR WITH ELABORATE DOUBLE-TIERED 

BACK, CARVED AND PIERCED SPLATS, VOLUTED ARMS, 
SHAPED SEAT, AND DECORATED CABRIOLE LEGS. 


Harper, Esq 


bring the back legs, which are of club shape, with a plainly 
carved ‘shield on the knee, under the salient corners when 
the table is either open or closed. 

The arm-chair illustrated in the photograph on this page 
is typical of a great number of chairs made throughout the 
the front 
club feet, united to the 
splayed-out back-legs by means of turned and swelled stretchers, 


reigns of Queen Anne and of George I; legs are 


cibriole, with carved-shell knees and 
the front stretcher being somewhat recessed ; the seat rail is of 
the stuff-over type, and the arm supports are recessed and 
attached to the side rails, uniting with the arms into a series of 
very graceful curves. The top rail is dipped to accommodate 
the nape of the neck, and is ornamented with an escallop shell 
above the splat, which is vase-shaped, veneered with walnut, 
decorated with acanthus leafage, and bevelled at the edges to 
hide the substance of the splat. 

A remarkably fine specimen of the corner, or ‘‘ round-about,”’ 
It is 
constructed of walnut with carved cabriole legs, shell-knees, and 


chair is illustrated in the last photograph on this page. 
serpentine seat-rail. The double-tiered back, carved and pierced 
splats, and voluted arm-rests are unusually elaborate in design, 
and the chair belongs doubtless to the splendid opening perica 
of the Georgian era. 

(To be continued.) 











The Practical Exemplar of Architecture: 


The Soane Obelisk, Reading. 


OWNS, especially small country towns, suffer much at 
the hands of the pious founder. In gratitude for what 
the town is supposed to have done for him, he bequeaths 

to it some hideous memorial of himself: always of himself, 
even when it is nominally dedicated to some other person or 
to some impersonal object. This clock tower, this drinking 
fountain, this lych-gate, was given by John So-and-so, in 
memory of his ten, twenty, thirty, forty, fifty vears’ or lifelong 
connexion with this town: or was erected by Mary Such-a- 
one, in loving memory of her departed husband's civic service, 
or of the prosperity of his drapery or other business in 
the High Street. It is a very cheap and direct route to 
immortality. It is also tolerably certain not to be fastidiously 
closed to the aspirant; for the small town likes to think that 


it has had a denizen worth commemorating, or at least rich 


enough to provide a memorial. Whether the memorial was 
an adornment or was merely a disfigurement of the town was 
a subsidiary consideration, even if it was considered at all, as 
seems doubtful in view of the many atrocities encountered in 
country towns, as well as on the outskirts of London, where 
local feeling has not yet been overwhelmed by the cosmo- 
politan wave. 

All this has been altered by the Great War. 


to immortality has been closed, inglorious nonentities being 


The essy path 
sternly denied the right of way. Henceforth the main resource 
of the dubiously distinguished citizen or would-be ‘* worthy” 
will be to build and endow almshouses for decayed warriors, 
or “‘battle-scarred veterans,” naval or military. There is, alas ! 
no lack of subjects for memorials, and those erected to persons 
who did nothing to warrant it are suffering eclipse by those 
dedicated to the men and women who died for their country. 
That the reaction against civilian memorials is likely to be very 
severe is an excellent reason for drawing attention to any note- 
A few of 


them are so good that they may well serve the architect and the 


worthy specimens among those that already exist. 


sculptor as models for some of the innumerable war memorials 
that are yet to be designed for setting up in public places. 
Some of those monuments to more or less obscure merit were, 
strange to say, actually designed by architects, who are quite 
the right artists to do the work, whilst a sculptor’s archi- 
tecture is usually mach worse than an architect’s sculpture : 
the explanation of this discrepancy being, apparently, that 
anybody (including especially the sculptor) will undertake with 
a light heart an essay in architecture, whereas nobody (and 
especially not the architect) will undertake sculpture unless 
he has undergone some considerable training in the art. Turn 
where we may, we see far too many specimens of sculptors’ 
architecture. It is nearly always bad, the sculptor seldom 
realizing that before he can turn out anything at all decent 
in this kind a man must needs specialize. It is not as if we 
were living at the dawn of the Kenaissance, when the Com- 


pleat Artist would undertake with equal confidence a commis- 
sion to design a building as large as a cathedral church, or for 
a trinket to fit my lady’s little finger. 
still may be—did not ]. . Bentley exemplify it as completely 
as any old Italian of them all ?—but it is rare; and we can 


Such versatility there 


call to mind no living sculptor who is heir presumptive to it. 

Sir John Soine’s love of collecting specimens of the various 
arts subsidiary to architecture must have had its root in a secret 
desire to exercise them all; and it is contended by Guild-revival 
advocates that the architect, as ‘‘ chief workman,” ought to be 
able to handle tools, to be able to show his best craftsman a 
better way : even as the perfect conductor of an orchestra should 
be competent to play on any of the instruments under the control 
of his baton. These extremists expect too much of ‘a man, 
whose life’s but a span.’ Soane’s life was a tolerably wide span. 
Born in the middle of the eighteenth century (1753), he lived 
busily until 1837, which makes him eighty-four. The son of a 
bricklayer, he entered, in 1768, the service of George Dance the 
vounger. Afterwards he was pupil or assistant with Henry 
Holland; and, entering the Royal Academy schools, he won in 
1776 the gold medal and a bursary which enabled him to spend 
three vears in Italy. From 1788 to 1833 he held the office of 
architect and surveyor to the Bank of England, of which the 
facade is one of his best designs, in spite of the recent criticism 
of it by a City magnate that it ought to be of skyscraper height ! 
In 1806 he was appointed Professor of Architecture at the 
Royal Academy, of which he had been elected a full member 
(R.A.) in 1802. 

The Obelisk at Reading was designed by Sir John Soane in 
1804. It was probably of special interest to him, as Reading is 
near his native village of Whitchurch. <A metal plate fixed to 
the Obelisk gives the following information: ‘‘ Erected and 
lighted for ever at the expense of Edward Simeon Esq. as a 
mark of affection to his native Town a.p. 1804 Lancelot Aust- 
wick Mayor.” The hideous ironwork which surrounds the 
monument is of course much later, but the brackets seem to be 
the work of Soane himself, and were no doubt designed to carry 
some kind of lamp. The Obelisk would look much better if it 
were freel from the excrescences that have gathered about it. 
Opinions may differ as to its intrinsic interest, but as a sample 
of Soane’s work it is certainly worth preserving. Why it should 
have been placed in so cramped a position is a mystery that 
completely baffles conjecture. 


In this respect it is by no means 
singular. 


The cross at Winchester, for instance, is disposed 
in similar hugger-mugger fashion. Surely, if a monument is 
worth putting up at all, it should not be shunted into a side- 
track, rendering it at once insignificant and obstructive, but 
should be placed plumb on the main axis, where it would get 
atmosphere and perspective. 


grace 


A monument should gain g 


from its environment, not be smothered or even jostled 
by it. 
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Publications. 


Libraries of Sir Edward Poynter and the Rossettis. 


SINGULARLY interesting catalogue of the library of 
l the late Sir Edward John Poynter, P.R.A., issued by 


Messrs. Henry 


Sotheran & Co., in- 
cludes other works 
on the fine arts, 


comprising a_ collec- 
tion of coloured cari- 
catures, privately 
printed catalogues, 
Girtin’s Paris with the 
etchings, Lucas van 
Leyden’s ‘‘ Passion of 
Christ,” and finely il- 
lustrated works’ of 


Zocchi, and 


Further there 


Piranesi, 
others. 
is listed a large selec- 


tion from the library 


of the late William 
Michael lossetti, in- 
cluding books from 


the library of his sister 


Christina. Autograph 


letters from the 
Morrison collection, 
and from the Medici 


archives, make up a 
catalogue that is more 
than 
has 


interest 
other that 
been seen of late. 

Sir Edward Poyn- 
ter’s library included 


rich in 
any 


about seventy more or 
less important works 
on architecture. 
Among the more note- 
worthy of these are 

Two editions of Bar- 
Anti- 
Cryptarum 


toli’s ** Picturze 
que 
Romanorum,”’ pub- 
lished at Romein 1738 


and 1750 respectively ; 





THE 


LATE 


SIR EDWARD J. 


Sir William Chambers’s ‘‘ Designs 


etc. 


and 


(1757)s 


POYNTER, BAR 


a 


T. 


first edition of 


PRGAS 





of 


his 


Chinese Buildings,” 
“Treatise on Civil 
Architecture” (1759): 
Froehner’s ‘‘ Colonne 
Trajane”™; a large- 
paper copy of S. C. 
Hall’s ‘Baronial 
Halls’; Joseph Nash’s 
‘““Mansions of Eng- 
land” (1906); about a 
dozen of  Piranesi’s 
albums of etchings; a 
sumpiuously illustrated 
account (published in 
1751) of the Pitti 
Palace; the ‘‘ Histoire 
de l’Art Egyptien,” by 
Prisse d’Avennes, 
labelled ‘‘ very rare,” 
and priced at £52 Ios. 
The most important 
entry in the catalogue, 
however, is a com- 
plete set of the works 
of William 
priced at 


Morris, 
which is 
£goo. 
The catalogue con- 
tains several — illus- 
trations, and has for 
frontispiece a fine por- 
trait of Sir Edward 
Poynter, which is here 
reproduced by courtesy 
of the publishers, to 
whom we are also in- 
debted for the 
(page 112) reproducing 
one of the rare set of 
Girtin’s 


block 


etchings to 
aris, and also for that 
made from the beauti- 
ful water-colour = of 
Paul 


30xhill by 


Sandby. 
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UR DRAWING 


Henry Scthevan & 


BY 
Co 
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PAUL 
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Hellenic Architecture. 

Ir is a chronic source of regret that the facts unearthed 
with such infinite toil by the searchers on classic grounds are 
immediately buried again—in expensive or obscure publications. 
An enormous mass of material, laboriously thrown up by the 
excavator, and patiently sifted or classified by the scholar, awaits 
co-ordination at the hands of the historian of architecture. 
When this work is done quite thoroughly—as perhaps it is now 
being done -the result will be another large and expensive 
book, virtually inaccessible to all but the wealthy. In the 
meantime, pending the appearance of the new Perrot and 
Chipiez, Anderson and Spiers, M. Choisy, or possibly of some 
dull, ponderous, and dogmatic German, an excellent little 
handbook has been prepared by Mr. Edward Bell, to whom we 
are already indebtel for a capital historical outline of ‘‘ The 
Architecture of Ancient Egypt.” 

Mr. Bell is certainly justified of his modest hope that his 
unpretentious but valuable little volume will fill a lacuna in 
the history of early classic art, by epitomizing recent informa- 
tion on Hellenic architecture. In his earlier volume Mr. Bell 
sought to show that in Egypt a style of building based on the 
use ol stone had already attained considerable grandeur, ‘‘ and 
might have been still further developed if it had not been 
interrupte1 by the intrusion of comparatively barbaric ideals 
due to the domination of more distinctly African races.” That 
the earlier and purer Egyptian art had some influence on that 
of Crete, he continues, is not disputed; and he states that it 
would have been more in accordance with his general plan to 
have examined the architectural remains of the Ai gean area 
before dealing with the more developed art of Greece, had the 
time been ripe for this. He has made, however, an attempt to 
show the ultimate influence of Egypt on Greece, and to show 
how it affected the general tradition. In this process he has con- 
sulted many published works, but is more particularly indebted 
to the volumes issued by the British School at Athens in which 
appeared the vearly reports of Sir Arthur Evans’s excavations at 
Knossos. He has made good use also of the library of the 
Hellenic Society. Information thus carefully collected has been 
welded into a coherent historical narrative showing, as far as 
it is known, the evolution of Hellenic architecture. 

He begins with the Dorian invasion of Greece about ten or 
eleven centuries before our era, which found there a flourishing 
and well-developed civilization. He recalls that excavations in 
Crete and other islands have shown that the Achzan civilization 





ONE OF THE ETCHINGS 
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to be inferred from Homer, and probably identical with that 
which has been called Mycenzan, ‘‘ was but an offshoot of a 
widely spread Aigean culture, hardly if at all inferior to that 
which flourished at the same time in Egypt, but with an 
independent character and continuous history of its own which 
can be traced from its origin in neolithic times.”’ Civilization, 
in fact, and its manifestations in art, are very much more 
ancient than the bumptiously ignorant modern man_ had 
imagined or even now will only admit with reluctance. Though 
why modern man should pride himself on his race having but 
recently emerged (if at all) from barbarism passes conception. 

That the island of Crete was the chief centre of Aigean art 
was not suspected until evidence (not proof positive, however) 
of it was dug out at the end of the nineteenth century, when the 
brilliant work of Sir Arthur Evans established important 
conclusions as to the intercourse between Greece and Egypt. 
It is inferred from certain remains that the primitive inhabitants 
of Crete, as elsewhere, lived in circular huts of wattle-and-daub 
or clay. 

In Crete also there are remains of beehive-shaped tombs 
whose form at first must have been copied from that of ordinary 
dwellings. It is mentioned, however, that the walls of the 
oldest stone structures in Crete are usually rectilinear. At 
Phestos, and at Hagia Triada, are found the remains of small 
peristyle courts which were surrounded by roofed walks after the 
manner of a medieval cloister. Very fortunately, the appear- 
ance of the smaller houses in ancient Crete has been depicted 
for us on a number of painted and glazed terra-cotta tiles that 
have come to light. Apparently the houses often consisted of 
two or more stories, with a central door, and windows symmet- 
rically arranged. It seems that the roofs were flat, bearing 
sometimes a small attic or turret. There is evidence, also, that 
“the domestic features of Cretan civilization were far less 
remote from modern ideas of comfort and luxury than any 
that are to be found in Western Europe before the end of the 
medizval period.” 

Schliemann’s excavations at Mycenz and Tiryns receive 
due attention, and the architectural inferences therefrom are 
set out at considerable length. An intensely interesting chapter 
on ‘*The Dorians as Builders” includes the rather positive 
statement that ‘“‘whatever the assimilative process may have 
been, it is evident that the transition from wood to stone must 
have taken place concurrently in Greece and Ionia, and there 
are signs that in regard to some architectural forms lonia must 
have taken the lead and reacted upon the art of the mother- 
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land.” Mr. Bell adds that the terms Doric and Ionic are not 
merely technical, but are territorial, and that the decorative 
features of Ionic architecture are mainly Asiatic. Upon Doric 
and Ionic much light has been shed as the result of recent 
excavations, and Mr. Bell summarizes very ably and very 
concisely the knowledge thus gained. His book conveys with 
admirable clearness and remarkable compactness precisely 
the information that until now has been sought in vain by 
architects and that scholarly section of the public to whom the 
history of ancient civilizations is a subject of enthralling interest. 
The book is copiously but discriminatingly illustrated. 

“ Hellenic Architecture: Its Genesis and Growth.” By Edward Bell, 


M.A., FSA. With Illustrations. London: G. Bell & Sons, Ltd. 
Price 7s. 6d. net. Also issued in paper wrapper, 68. net, 


Cottage Building Without Bricks. 

Mr. CLouGH WILLIAMS-ELLIs has produced a little book 
with the object of showing ‘‘how the problem of building 
without bricks, and, indeed, without mortar, can be attacked 
and solved.” Mr. Williams-Ellis is no mere theorist. He has 
tackled the problem practically—has actually built cottages of 
pisé-de-terre. Building with rammed earth, the book reminds 
us, is a familiar practice in Australia and Cape Colony, was 
common, during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries in 
the Rhone valley, and what, on the question of climate, is much 
more to the point, has been practised in nearly all the Southern 
counties of England. Mr. St. Loe Strachey states, however, in 
his interesting preface, that he had been unable to identify these 
old pisé houses in England with absolute certainty, the nature 
of the material being effectually disguised under weather tiles or 
coats of plaster or paint. Mr. Williams-Ellis advances a very 
cogent plea for the revival of traditional materials such as cob, 
and he supports his case with «esthetic as well as_ practical 
arguments. Cob’is a good deal cheaper than brick, and is of 
exceeding durability, provided it rests on dry foundations and is 
covered with a good protecting roof. ‘‘ Give ‘un a gude hat and 
pair of butes an’ ‘er'll last for ever” is a local claim for cob 
cottages where they most abound, and among the illustrations 
in the book are several photographic views of cottages that, 
being reputedly three hundred or four hundred years old, support 
the boast. Bricks being scarce, cob may come to its own 
again—in the West, if not elsewhere. Rammed chalk, it appears, 
has an exciting peculiarity which it is to be hoped is all its 
own—it explodes if improperly used. A short appendix on 
whitewash completes the usefulness of a book that is eminently 
readable as well as instructive on a topical subject about which 
MH. be ©. 
“ Cottage-building in Cob, Pisé, Chalk, and Clay By Cloug 


Williams-Ellis. With an introduction by J. St. Loe Strachey. London: 
Geo. Ne WHES, Ltd. 


there has been much inquiry. 
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How to Estimate. 


Mayor Rea’s book, being now in its fourth edition, is of 
approved utility. Its thoroughness is conspicuous. Not only 
have we a complete analysis of builders’ prices (their being pre- 
war prices is of no consequence, as the main purpose of the 
book is to elucidate principles), but also a thousand and one 
hints and, as it were, finger-posts for the use of the builder and 
contractor. Estimating is, even to the most experienced, a 
complicated operation; and Major Rea carefully indicates the 
pitfalls that await the estimator. 

“ How to Estimate,” being the Analysis of Builders’ Prices, giving Full 
Details of Estimating for Every Class of Building Work, with Thousand 
of Prices, and Usetul Memoranda, By Johu l. Rea. Fourth Edition, 


Revised and Entarged, with more than 400 Ilustrations. London: 
B.T. Batsford, Ltd, 94 High Holborn, 


Old Cottages. 


Now, at a time when everybody has in mind, more or less, 
the need for more houses, the pamphlet ‘‘ Report on the Treat- 
ment of Old Cottages” will, without a doubt, interest the lay 
reader as well as the architect. This pamphlet deals with the 
restoration of old cottages that have fallen into decay through 
neglect and have been condemned as uninhabitable ; although, as 
is pointed out, all that is needed in some cases is a new thatched 
roof, the old one having been neglected and being no longer 
weather-proof. Consequently the plaster on the walls, the timber 
work, and the interior generally, have suffered. This restoration of 
old cottages would, too, if carried out thoroughly, save some 
expenditure from the national pocket; for, having in view the 
abnormal cost, at the present day, of materials and labour, no 
one can deny that to patch up an old cottage is very much 
cheaper than pulling it down and building a new one in its 
place. Further, would it not be better to retain the beauty of 
the English country-side and the characteristics of our ancient 
dwellings ? 

The Society for the Protection of Ancicnt Buildings “ Report on the 


Treatment of Old Cottages.” By A. H. Powell, together with I. W. Troup 
ENAB.A., Charles C. Winmill, and the Secretary. B. 7. Batsford, Ltd. 


Cement and Concrete. 


luis work is termed a ‘‘semi-popular” contribution to the 
so-called literature of cement and concrete, and seeks to interest 
the non-technical reader, who will no doubt derive equal 
pleasure and profit from the introductory notes, which deal with 


the renaissance of concrete, the position of the material in 
respect to architecture, and the “literature’’ of the subject. 
These notes are certainly alluring—indeed, they have a flavour 
that entitles them to form a chapter in the romance of industry. 
The history of concrete goes back some thousands of years ; and 
what a future could be imaginatively outlined for it! But the 
book is not merely historical. It possesses definite practical 
\ alue. 

“Popular Handbook for Cement and Concrete Users.” By Myron 
Lewis, Ck, and Albert H. Chandler, CE. Second Edition, lully 

trated. London: Hodder & Stoughton, Paternoster Row. 


Publications Received. 


“Civil Engineers’ Pocket Book.” For the use of civil and municipal 
engineers, public works contractors, ete. By Lieut.-Col. T. E. Cole- 
man, O.B.E., R.E.S. Third edition. Price tos. 6¢. net. E. & F. N. Spon, 
Ltd., 57 Haymarket, S.W. 1. 

“ Laxton’s Price Book.” For architcets, builders, engineers, and contractors. 
1920. One hundred and third edition. Price 4s. net. Kelly’s Directories, 
Ltd., 182-4 High Holborn, W.C. 1. 

* Detail Design in Reinforced Concrete.” By Ewart S. Andrews, B.Sc., 
Eng. James Selwyn & Co., Ltd., 20 Essex Street, Strand. 

‘ Five-figure Logar.thms and Trigonometrical Functions.” By W. E. Dam- 
mett, A.M.A.LE., and H. C. Hird, A.F.Ae.S. Price ts. 6d. net. James 
Selwyn & Co., Ltd., 20 Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 2. : 

** Mathematical Tables.” By W. IE. Dammett, A.F.Ae.S., M.1I.Mar.E., 
\.M.LA.E., and H. C. Hind, A.F.Ae.S. James Selwyn & Co., Ltd., 20 Essex 
Strect, Strand, W.C. 2. 


* Structural Ste-lwork.” — Relating principally to the Construction of Steel- 
framed Buildings. By Ernest G. Beck, Wh.Ex., Assoc. M. Inst.C.E. Price 
21s. net. Longmans, Green & Co., 39 Paternoster Row, London. 

“Glass Manufacture.” By Walter Rosenhain, L. Sc., D.Sc., F.R.S. Second 
edition. Price 12s. 6d. net. Constable & Company, Ltd., 10 Orange Street, 
Leicester Square, W.C. 2. 

“Calculating Diagrams for Design of Re‘nforced Concrete Sections.” By 
James Williamson, A.M.1.C E. Price 12s. net. Constable & Co., Ltd., 
1o Orange Street, Leicester Square, W.C. 2. 

“Concise Costing for Houses.” Being an Improved System of Quantity 
Surveying. By T. Sumner Smith, M.Q.S.A,, F.1.Ar. With an Introduction 
by Raymond Unwin, F.R.I.BA. Price 5s. ‘Technical Journals, Ltd., 
27-29 Tothill Street, Westminster, S.W. 1. 

any of these tublications may be inspected in the keading Noom, Technical 
Journals, Ltd,, 27-29 Tothill Street, Westminster. 








Chronicle and Comment. 


Salient Features of the Month’s Architectural News. 


Hampton Court Tapestry. 

In the House of Commons on 2 March there was an inter- 
esting discussion about the tapestry in Hampton Court. Subse- 
quently Mr. Alan S. Cole explained in a letter to ‘The 
Times" that the tapestry in question is not only incomplete in 
itself, but has no relation to the series illustrating the Triumphs 
of Petrarch, allegories of the virtues and vices, and so forth. 
tie thinks, therefore, that it is a pity to devote to it public 
money which would be far more usefully applied to the 
cleaning and restoration of the exceptionally splendid tapestries 
that hang in the banqueting hall. Although these are some- 
what later than the Petrarch Triumphs and the allegories, and 
therefore different in style, they are equal in importance with 
them as materials in the history of the designing and making 
of tapestry. Mr. Cole urges Sir Alfred Mond or the Lord 
Chamberlain ‘‘to come to the rescue in reviving the glorious 
effects of these Raphaelesque tapestries, the gold an silver 
threads of which sparkled and glittered when Cardinal Wolsey 
entertaine| the King in the banqueting hall.” Commenting on 
the same debate, Mr. Robert C. Witt hits a current fallacy. 
One of the speakers in the debate, criticizing the Government’s 


contribution towards the purchase price, said that works of 


art did not return any dividend nor bring in any revenue. 
“Surely,” comments Mr. Witt, ‘it would be equally pertinent, 
or the reverse, to reply that the other kind of investment does 
not necessarily bring in #sthetic, or, indeed, any kind of 


pleasure.” A very palpable hit ! 


Whitby Abbey for the Nation. 


The ruined Abbey of Whitby is to be handed over to the 
nation. Arrangements for the transfer were completed at a 
conference which took place within the precincts of the ruins 
on 13 March, between the Hon. Mrs. Tatton Willoughby, owner 
of the Abbey, with her legal adviser, and representatives of the 


Yorkshire Archeological Society and the Commissioners of 


Works. The boundaries of the land to be included in the 
gift were also practically settled. Whitby Abbey stands on a 
cliff 200ft. high, and it is hoped that prompt steps will be 
taken to ensure the safety of the more exposed portions of the 
ruins The be vutiful western doorway suffered irreparable 
damage by shell-fire during the bombardment by a German 
cruiser In IOT4. 


‘Turners at Agnew’s. 

At the exhibition of water-colours arranged by Messrs. Agnew 
in aid of the Artists’ General Benevolent Fund, there were 
thirty-six examples of the work of Joseph Mallord William 
Furner. These included, besides some of his finest later work, 
the drawing mide in 1796, when Turner was twenty-one, of 
Bishop Islip’s Chapel. In this picture Turner sportively 
inscribed on a tombstone in the foreground the date of his own 
birth. ‘* Lucerne by Moonlight” (1843), showing Turner at 
his ‘‘truest and mightiest,” as Ruskin phrased it, was also 
exhibited, as well as that masterpiece of architectural land- 
scape, ** Edinburgh from Calton Hill,” and several drawings 
done for Scott when Turner visite] Abbotsford. 


Housing Committees. 


Local authorities are being asked to appoint special housing 
committees, each to consist of nine members, five to be chosen 
by the authority from its own members, two to represent 
employers, and two the workers in the building industry. 
Three categories are suggested of buildings to be constructed : 
Low (to be delayed or prohibited)—Billiard halls and saloons, 
cinemas, music-halls and theatres, dancing-halls, licensed 
premises, clubs, premises for other recreations, etc. Inter- 
mediate (not immediately necessary)— Speculative, office, or 
other buildings ; multiple shops; large retail stores and ware- 
houses; some factories and mills; churches, chapels, or places 
of public assembly. High (public importance)—Industrial 
buildings in private ownership, which cannot be prohibited 
without most serious consideration. Why are not architects 
included on the committees ? 


Our Closed Museums and Galleries. 


Lord Sudeley his eirnel the public thanks by calling atten 
tion in the House of Lords to the considerable waste of money 
now incurred on museums, galleries, and similar institutions, 
owing to the neglect to use them to their fullest extent. The 
Earl of Crawford, replying on behalf of the Government, held 
out the hope that the British Museum would be entirely 
vacated by Government staffs within a few months. The 
National Gallery, he said, was now empty of Government 
officials; but there were large structural alterations in pro- 
gress, and he would be agreeably surprised if the entire building 
was reopened to the public within the next twelve months. 
The Tate Gallery was also being redecorated, and he did not 
think that more than half of the gallery would be open by the 
summer. The Victoria and Albert Museum, it was hoped, 
would be entirely reopened by May or June next. He thought 
the respective authorities were fully alive to their responsi- 
bilities, and were most anxious to promote the educational 
aspect of their work. The present would be an unfortunate 
moment to appoint a committee of inquiry with a reference so 
wide and censorious as that proposed. Lord Sudeley therefore 
withdrew his motion to promote an inquiry. 


New Frescoes for the Royal Exchange. 

“The British Naval Attack on Zeebrugge,” by Mr. W. L. 
Wyllie, R.A., and ‘‘ Women’s Work in the War,” by Miss L. 
Kemp-Welch, are the titles of the new frescoes to be placed 
in the Royal Exchange. They are respectively given by the 
Eagle, Star, and British Dominions Insurance Company and 
the Empress Club. 


Sale of Antique Furniture. 


The fine collection of antique furniture at Denham Place, 
Uxbridge, is to come under the hammer on 10 May. It includes 
chairs of the William and Mary and Queen Anne periods, 
a pair of Adam carved and gilt console tables, and an elaborately 
carved Chippendale table. There are also a dozen high-backed 
chairs of the days of Charles II, old dower chests, old window- 
seats, and some Hepplewhite settees. 
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PUDL 


Makes Cement Waterproof. 
‘“ Worry diminishes the strength for endurance..—MatTTHew ARNOLD. 


To the Architect or Engineer the greatest source of worry is doubt as to the suitability 
of the materials which will enter into the construction of his buildings. Eliminate 
that and free rein can then be given to creative faculties, and the birth of design 
becomes a joy instead of a painful process haunted at every step by the fear of failure. 


It is impossible for Pudlo to fail to waterproof when our simple instructions are followed. 


SIMPLE. SURE. ECONOMICAL. 


Pudlo has been tested exhaustively by the most eminent authorities and by 
many foreign Governments. It has been exported to 59 foreign countries, 
and has invariably maintained its British character as the best waterproofer. 


FLAT ROOFS. 


When flat roofs are coated with inflammable coverings, Insurance Companies demand 
2 in. of gravel over the surface as a protection against fire. Pudloed concrete roots 
are fire and water-proof. 

Our Engineer will furnish specifications free of charge. 


Used also for Damp Walls, Flooded Cellars, Leaking Tanks, Baths, Garage Pits, Concrete Buildings, etc. 


Tested by Faija, Kirkaldy, Cork University, the Japanese, Dutch, and Spanish Governments, and the most eminent experts. 
Used by the Admiralty, the War Office, the India Office, the Crown Agents, the Office of Works, the General Post Office, etc. 
BRITISH! and, ayart from patriotism, the Best! Manufactured solely by KERNER-GREENWOOD & Co., Ltd., Market Square, King’s Lynn, England. 


]. H. Kerner-GREENWooD, Managing Director, 


BUILDING TRADES EXHIBITION, OLYMPIA, APRIL 10th—24th 1920. 
We are exhibiting at Stand 45 in Row ‘“‘C.” 
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The Nurse Cavell Memorial. 


The memorial to Nurse Cavell, which was unveiled by 
Queen Alexandra on 17 March, occupies, in St. Martin’s Place, 
Charing Cross, a site that is certainly “central,” which is its 
chief merit in the eyes of the Westminster City Council, who 
offered it; but the environment is rather heterogeneous, and 
would make a bad setting for any sort of monument. To say 
that Sir George Frampton has not satisfactorily overcome a 
difficulty that is insuperable is merely to say that he has not 
done what it is impossible to do; but the chances are that 
the architectural part of the memorial would have been less 
conspicuously at loggerheads with its surroundings if the 
sculptor had collaborated with an architect. 


‘The Royal Scottish Academy. 


In the ninety-second annual report of the Royal Scottish 
Academy, satisfaction is expressed at the interest awakened 
last year by the exhibition of the work of former presidents: 
This exhibition was particularly valuable as affording a fuller 
opportunity of tracing the course of the Scottish School for a 
period of more than forty years. The following office-bearers 
have been elected :—Council J. Lawton Wingate, President ; 
and W. SS. MacGeorge, RK. Gemmell Hutchison, Robert 
Alexander, J. Campbell Mitchell, Robert Gibb, and E. A. Wal- 
ton; Wm. D. McKay, secretary; G. Washington Browne, 
treasurer: James Paterson, librarian; R. Gemmell Hutchison 
and J. Campbell Mitchell, auditors; W. S. MacGeorge and 


kK. Gemmell Hutchison, curators of library; Alexander Roche, 


James Paterson, Robert Hope, and John Duncan, visitors of 


Academy’s School of Painting; Bernie Rhind, John Kinross, 
Ik. A. Walton, Sir Robert Lorimer, and James Cadenhead, 
\rt College representatives. Several of these gentlemen, it will 
be seen, are architects—notably Sir Robert Lorimer and 
Mr. G. Washington Browne, the latter of whom won the 
competition for the St. Paul’s Bridge. 


Preserving Stonehen ye, 


S 5 
Considerable progress has now been made in the work 
for the preservation of Stonehenge begun by the Office of Works 
about six months ago. Sir Cecil Chubb, of Salisbury, who 


presented Stonehenge to the nation in Ig18, is reported to have 


stated that many of the stones are in danger of falling. ‘* They 
are propped up,” he said, ‘* but the props look unsightly, and 
if they rot the stones would probably come down. Therefore 
the stones are being put upright and carefully cemented in, 
It takes a long time to expose the base of one of the stones, 
but all the mould taken out is being examined to see if it 
contains any implements or other relics.” Nothing is being 


done to alter the formation of Stonehenge. 


Pictures for the War Museum. 


In the House of Commons Sir C. Kinloch-Cooke questioned 
the First Commissioner of Works as to the acquisition for the 
Imperial War Museum of what he described as ** freak pictures,” 
and asked whether these were suitable as permanent records 
of the war. Sir Alfred Mond’s reply was inferentially of more 
value than he seemed to imagine. ‘* Differences of opinion,” 
he said, ‘* would always arise as to the relative merits of works 


of art, but he must point out that the pictures to which 


exception was taken were acquired by the late Ministry of 


Information, and transferred to the museum when that Ministry 


came to an end.”” Such haphazard and irresponsible procedure 
would account for any degree of freakishness in the results. 
Why in the world should the purchase of works of art be 
entrusted to a Ministry of Information (‘‘tempy.”)? And after 
that to take cover behind the banality that ‘“‘ differences of 
opinion would always arise’?! They certainly will, even where 
the judges are fully competent, but how much more divergen !\ 


where the difference arises between judges and not judges! 


Real Architectural Causeries. 


An interesting phase of architectural education has been 
brought to our notice. Mr. Fernand Billerey meets s_ dents of 
architecture at 10 Grosvenor Road, Westminster, on the first 
and third Wednesdays of each month, to discuss their work 
and set subjects for practice. He will be pleased to admit 
those who may be introduced or who take a genuine interest in 
the study of architecture. There is no fee or charge of any 
kind; and the discussions should be of great value to thos: 
who avail themselves of Mr. Billerey’s very kind offer of help, 
especially those who feel that during the war they have fallen 
off somewhat from their previous knowledge and skill. 


Eton War Memorial. 


The council of the Eton War Memorial have decided that 
a capital sum shall be held in trust by the College, and thi 
income from it applied by a permanent body of trustees—partly 
nominated by the College and partly elected—to charitabl 
objects connected with Eton and suitable to the purposes of thé 
fund as laid down in the constitution. The necessary grants 
have been made to meet the costs of the north window in th 
Vestry Chapel, the ‘‘ Golden Book,” and the new Choir Vestry 
to be built over the south-western entrance to Colle 
Chapel. Alterations in the Vestry Chapel include the filling of 
the north window with stained glass, replacement of the alta 
and the broken piscina, provision of a reredos, reopening of the 
south windows, and repairs to the cornice of the ceiling and to 
the stone floor. The names of the fallen will be inscribed on 
the walls. The decorations in Lower Chapel will includ 
scheme of panelling and tapestry and treatment of the org 
loft. Two designs have been received for the out-of-doors 
monument, and the sites are still under consideration. 


A. Lancashire Memorial Village. 


Westfield Memorial Village, at Lancaster, is intended to 
honour those who fell in the war. For disabled men of the 
Royal Lancaster Regiment and local men of both services who 
have suffered as the result of the war, a temporary hostel 
has been opened on the estate, and may in a sense be taken ; 
the first practical fruits of the idea propounded and worked out 
by Mr. T. H. Mawson. The mansion ‘*‘ Westfield,” the residenc« 
of the late Sir Thomas and Lady Storey, has been transform« 
into a hostel,in which thirty-five single men will be accom nodated 
pending the erection of the hostels proper on the estate, along 
with the houses for married men (now in course of erection), 
workshops, etc. It is proposed, subject to the approval and 
assistance of the Ministry of Labour, to establish a temporary 
workshop in what was the billiard-room of ‘‘ Westfield,” wher« 
light industries can be carried on pending the erection of 
workshops on the estate. Eventually the mansion will become 
the clubhouse for the residents on the estate, with recreation- 
rooms, etc. 
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sound Judgment 


T O weigh up the movements of this time and to come 


to right conclusions requires sound judgment. 


It is generally accepted by those able to judge of the position in the 
building industries, that a new standard of costs has been established 
by the economic conditions created by the world war, and that this 
standard of costs will become stabilized. Building prices are not 
likely to fall for some time. Materials may cost less as supplies increase, 


and more efficiency will increase output; but this will take time. 


In view of the imperative need for Industrial and Commercial Buildings, 
itis no longer wise to defer plans in the hope of lower prices. Higher 


costs have an offset in higher rentals and fairer profits, and building 


} 


to-day is an assuredly safe and profitable investment. 


\n experienced contractor capable of handling building work efficiently, 


economically, and speedily, is the most important factor of this time. 


\rchitects know the firms of reputation and standing which may be 


reliably depended upon for the best service. 


HIGGS & HILL, LTD. 


(ESTABLISHED FIFTY YEARS 
BUILDING CONTRACTORS 
CROWN WORKS, SOUTH LAMBETH ROAD 
LONDON, S.W.8 


Telephone No.: Brixton 2340 
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High Prices for Tapestries. 


Six Flemish panels of the eighteenth century fetched 
2,900 guineas at Christie's on 11 March. A signed set of 
D’Aubusson tapestries realized 3,400 guineas, and two seven- 


teenth-century Lambeth panels 1,250 guineas. 


Artist and Antiquary. 


Mr. Edward M. Smith, who died at Spalding at the age of 
seventy-four, after only a week’s illness from pneumonia, following 
on influenza, was a designer and manufacturer of stained glass, 
and many churches and other public buildings contain speci- 
mens of his work, among them being Chelsea Hospital and 
St. Margaret’s Church, Lynn. 
Church, Spalding, were designed and made by him. 


Windows in the Congregational 
He was 
a member of the Spalding Gentlemen’s Society—which claims 
to be the oldest antiquarian society in England. 


Machinery in Art. 


Commenting on the fact that in certain memorial windows 
in a village church in Cambridgeshire there have been 
introduced a tank and a submarine, a newspaper writer asks 
why these objects should have been thought incongruous with 
art. ‘Earlier ages have not considered their weapons and 
machinery unworthy of artistic representation. It is surely a 
false convention which dictates that modern inventions are 
incapable of being artistically treated, and that the human race 
must gaze on an object for a thousand years before they can 
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hope to see beauty in it.” That is a robust view of which one 
would hesitate, however, to affirm that it is entirely true. 
Independently of the question of age, is it not the fact that, 
just as some words are inappropriate to poetry, so some objects 
do not lend themselves kindly to artistic representation ? That 
is the root argument against realism. As for the ‘‘ venerable 
age” fetish, no one has suffered so much from its baleful 
influence as the modern architect. A crumbling ruin without 
artistic pretensions is beautiful because time and the elements 
have made it so. A masterly piece of modern architecture is 
contemned by the crowd because it looks new. 


New Academicians. 


At a General Assembly of the Royal Academy on 18 March, 
Sir Edwin Lutyens, architect, and Mr. H. Hughes-Stanton, 
Edwin 
L. Lutyens, son of Charles Lutyens, a well-known artist, was 
born in London on 29 March 1869. 


painter, were elected Royal Academicians. Sir 
His best work, to judge 
from the fine drawings shown at the Royal Academy, is his 
About his 
model for the Cenotaph there is conflict of opinion, but there 


design for the Government House, New Delhi. 


was no doubt about the monumental simplicity of his model 
for the Great War Stone, which is to be erected by the Imperial 
War Graves Commission in British and Dominion war ceme- 
Mr. Hughes-Stanton, son of William Hughes (also a 
painter), was born in 1870. 


teries. 
Medals and other favours have 
come to him. He is represented in the Paris Luxembourg, the 
Chantrey Bequest at Millbank, and in many galleries in various 
countries. 





DRAKE & GORHAM, 


Note New d 1 ddress re 


Ltd. 





29 Piccadilly - ‘ 


50 Wellington Street - 





Depr. E 


36 Grosvenor Gardens, LONDON, S.W.1 


Telephone No.: 9060 (5 lines). 


‘ MANCHESTER 
GLASGOW 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


FOR 


Country and ‘Town Houses 


Industrial Works and Factories 
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PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY’S OFFICES inch 


Aré 
W. E. WILtink & TH 


itects: 
ICKNESSE, FF.R.LR.B. 


CUNARD BUILDING Liverpool, 


Carton Pierre, Woodwork, Carving, &c. 


EXECUTED BY 


G. JACKSON & SONS, LTD. 


49 RATHBONE PLACE, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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Correspondence. 


Sir Frank Baines on the Arts and Crafts. 
To the Editor of THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. 

Sik,—Some very outspoken and fearless remarks were made by 
Sir Frank Baines when he recently addressed the manufacturers 
at the Ideal Homes Exhibition. He implied ‘‘that the Arts 
and Crafts movement was relatively of little influence in 
improving the standard of industrial design, since it dealt 
principally with handicrafts, and had left the British manu- 
facturer unaffected ; its whole tendency was to disregard the 
necessity of materially influencing the bulk production of 
commodities by the utilization of machinery.” 

Some years ago I joined this movement, thinking I could 
lift my advertising and literature to a higher plane. I spent 
an afternoon attending one of their meetings in which fluent 
speakers made witty remarks, so that I, together with an artist 
friend who had accompanied me, had a very happy hour. 
I perused the literature which was sent to me, but could not 
digest it because it was so extraordinarily dry. There was never 
a single hint of any value given to the manufacturer ; everything 
was abstract—nothing was concrete. 

If an artist with as much energy as Sir Frank Baines would 
devote himself to educating manufacturers, I think something 
would be achieved, but it would not be very remunerative 
employment financially ! 

Are we not progressing as quickly as one can expect for a 
Northern nation such as ours, where we are so devoid of 
sunshine and colour during the dreary winter months? We 
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have also a long way to go before we can catch up with France— 
quite apart from the climate—and we are apt to forget that 
we had hardly a scrap of architecture, ‘‘ from which springs 
all art,” until William the Conqueror brought his builders 
We had, up to that time, only a 
When we visit those marvellous 


over to build his churches. 
few plain Saxon buildings. 
later works of art in France, such as the church of Brou, near 
Macon, which are just as intact as on the day when they were 
erected, and then think about the time when artistic progress 
was stopped in England by civil wars, the Puritans, etc., it 
makes one more satisfied when we see what London and many 
of our big cities can show in architectural buildings. 

And now I come to the reason I am addressing the editor 
of an architectural paper. The architect, more than any 
professional man, is responsible for educating the taste of the 
public in arts and crafts, for by his work the mind and the 
eye of the citizen are unconsciously trained. Good architecture 
teaches him something of the rules of proportion, and shows 
him the beauties of form and colour. Would not a great 
appreciation of art and craftsmanship accrue to the community 
if the best buildings were regularly illustrated and described in 
our daily newspapers and monthly magazines, by architects who 
have the gift of lucid explanation? What does the average 
householder know about proportion, style, and dignity in 
architecture? Would he admire the gaudy, gilded hotels, 
restaurants, and music halls if he were trained even a little ? 
The architectural societies might co-operate with editors and 
proprietors of suitable media with a view to placing England in 
a few hundred years where Greece was two thousand years ago ! 
Why not ? J. H. KERNER-GREENWOOD 








The Housing Problem 
LABOUR SAVING AND FUEL ECONOMY 


COKE BOILER used in conjunction with Gas 
4 Fires effects a marked economy in fuel and a 
saving of labour in the modern hcuse. 
Installed in the scullery or in any other convenient 
central position, it will supply hot water for bathroom, 
sink, and other taps, while at the same time it can be 
made to serve radiators in the hall and living-rooms of 
the house. 
Any solid fuel can be used, but Coke is not only the 
cheapest and most economical, but it is clean and light 
to handle. As a Refuse Destructor 


A Coke Boiler 


is both convenient and 


etfective. A 























thoroughly 

Coke Boiler means a warm, 

dry house and the con- 

venience of ever-ready hot 

water at low cost, and used 

in conjunction With gas fires “, 
it makes an ideal domestic ; 
heating installation, Ww 
{rchitects, Builders, and Private a oe a 
Householders, can obtain particu (/ fo a ; 
lars of Boilers a free advisory A> i Oe 
evpert service on appluwation 












LONDON COKE COMMITTE! 
84 Horseferry Road, S.W.i 


phone: VICTORIA 8100 














GOLD MEDAL. 





GOLD MEDAI 


SILVER MEDAL, 


By Royal —" Patent, 
WHITE'S 
“HYGEIAN ROCK” 


Building Composition 
For DRY WALLS. 
STRONG WALLS. 
ECONOMICAL WALLS. 


The Composition sets almost instantaneously, so walls may 
be built with great rapidity and with perfect security. 


Easily Applied. No Skilled Labour required. 





Price and Full Particulars on application to the Patentee : 


WILLIAM WHITE,“*waico" 


ABERGAVENNY 
(Telegraphic Address: “‘ HyGEIAN, ABERGAVENNY "), 
or to CHAS. E. LUCAS, Representative for London & Home Counties, 
64 HAYMARKET, S.W.1 


(Telephone: GERRARD 3181). 























